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Office of the Superintendent of Public-Instruction) 
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To His Excellency, L. C, Hughes, Governor of Arizona: 


SIR:- In compliance with Section 19, Subdivision 6, Chap- — 
ter III, of the School Laws of Arizona, I have the honor ro sub- 
mit herewith the biennial report of the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction for the school years ending respectively 
June 30th, 1893 and June 30th, 1894. 


Respectfully, 
. #, Jè NETHERTON, ' 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. 
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TERRITORIAL SCHOOL OFFICIALS. 
Hon. F. J. Netherton, Superintendent of Public In- 
struction. 
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His-Exeellenoy, Gov. D. C. Hughes, Chairman, 

Hon. F, Js Netherton, Secretary. 
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Hon. Rochester Ford, Chancellor of the University. 
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Hon. Fs Js Netherton, Chairman. 
Hon, A. H. Fulton, Secretary. 
Mra. Angelina B. Mitchell. 


BOARD OF REGENTS OF THE TERRITORIAL UNIVERSITY. 


Hons Rochester Ford, Chancellor. . 
Hon, H: Bs Tenney, Secretary. 
Hon, 8. M, Franklin, Treasurer. 
Hon. Howard Billman. 


, 
EX-OFFICIO, 


Hon, C; M, Bruce, Secretary of the Territory. 
Hon, F. J. Netherton, Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion. . 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS OF THE NORMAL SCHOOL. 


Rev. Deniel-Kloss, President. 

Hon, Curt-W, Miller, Secretary. . 
Hons P, Js Cole, Treasurer, (Ex-officio). 
Hons Js Fs Wilson, - 
Hon, F. J. Netherton, (Ex-officio), 


HISTORICAL SKETOH 


Less than thirty years ago tho Legislative Assembly of 
Arizona passed the first law, known as the Allen Bill, pro- 
viding for the establishment of a system of free public sohools. 
This bill was succeeded, however, by the Chambers Bill passed 
by the following legislative assembly. The latter, though 
more liberal in its provisions than the former, was not 
complete enough to meet the demands of a growing country and 
in 1871 the legislature again interested itsalf in the matter 
of improving the system of publio edueation 8o crudely estab- 
lished, and passed what was known as the Stevens Bill, This 
law which laid the foundation for one of the best state 
school systems in the United States, and which, with sane 
amendments and modifications, is still in effect, was copied 
largely from the California sehool law and provided for 
territorial supervision of the schools, making the Governor 
= the Territory ex-officio Superintendent of Public Instruc- 

One l | ` 

.Those who are familiar with the difficulties and dangers 
that surrounded the pioneers thus esrly in the history of , 
Arizona can appreciate the constancy, perseverance, and un- 
selfishness of those who isolated themselves from gratifying 
and civilising influences, faced the dreaded Apache on his 
trail, and bared their brows to a burning tropioal suh, to 
establish here a system of public education that would rear 
& commonwealth of intelligent and responsible men and women 
Where once stood crude adobe school houses, magnificent buila- 
ings now stand as monuments to the work of the early pioneers. 
Where once gathered a lonely few in constant dread of mur- 
derous Indians, may now be heard the joyous shouts of 
thousands ef Arizona boys and girls as they enjoy their 
games on the school grounds adorned with trees and flowers, 
and those who have lived to witness this great transformation 
can well be proud of their noble work for Arizona. To them 
we should bow our heads in sincerest respect, and to the 
memory of those departed say, in the words of the poet - 
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"These shall resist the empire of decay, 

When time is o'er and worlds have passed away; 
Cold in the dust the perished heart may lie, 
But that which Warmed it once can hever die." 


Governor A. P, K. Safford, a staunch advocate of popular 
eduestion, was the first Superintendent of Public Ins truetion 
of Arizona, and devoted much time and energy to carrying 
out the provisions of the new law. He made personel visits 
into remote neighborhoods to arouse and encourage the people 
in behalf of the new public school system. Success attended 
his efforts and.a number of school districts were organized 
and schools opened therein. Prior to 1873 several Catholic 
schools were in session, but during that year the first publie 
school for girls, in the Territory, wes opened in the city of 
Tucson, with Mrs. L. C. Hughes, wife of Governor Hughes, ss 
tescher. , 

The advancement since that time has been rapid and to- 
day we find a force of 293 teachers employed in our public 
schools. The liberal provisions of our school lews have 
attracted the attention of those engaged in educational work 
all over the country and much of the best talent from many 
states has been drawn to the southwest. At the last meeting 
of the Arizona Teachers' Association, held in Phoenix. from 
December 17th to the 21st inclusive, the roll call of 128 
teachers present showed a representation from thirty States, 
Englend, Canada, and the West Indies. 


Much of the rapid advancement of Arizona's schools is 
due to this fact. Coming as our teachers have from so many 
localities, the idess and methods of each locality have been 
concentrated here and, their association naturally brings to 
the surface the cream’ of the best educational thought of the 
country, Our teachers as a rule are competent, wideawake, 
high minded men and women and no opportunity to encour 
ege and aid them in their work should be overlooked. 


RECENT ADVANCEMENT 


As may be seen by feference to the statistical tables 
farther over very satisfactory results have been accomplished 
during the past year. A glance at these figures shows that 
there are now thirteen more gramar and thirteen more pri- 
mary schools in the territory than there were in 1895. Also 
that there are 453 more boys and 762 more girls enrolled in 
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these schools this year than were enrolled last year, making a 
total increase for 1894 of 1215. The increase in school pop- 
ulation during the past year was only 740, thus showing that 
1,286 pupils attended school this year that did not attend 
last year. | 


' The total school population of the Territory in 1895 was 
15,468 and in 1894 we have 16,2085 children of school age. 

Last year there were 188 high school students in the Territory 
end this year we can bosst.of 258, The average school term 
in 1893 was six and one-half months and six and three- 
elevenths months in 1894. Last year there were 84 male anā- 
185 female teachers employed in the Territory and this year 

we find that the number has increased till we now have 102 
males and 191 females employed, making a total of 293, a gain 
over last year of 24. Of these 171 now hold first grade cer- 
tificates as against 166 last year-and 116 hold second grade - 
certificates as against 94 in 1895. The balance have been 
teaching on temporary certificates. : 


The average monthly salary paid to-teachers in 1893 was 
$78.18 and this yeer the average is $75.30 


Two hundred and twenty-one thousand two hundréd and 
thirteen dollars end twenty-eight cents was expended in 
maintaining the schools send in the purchase of school furni- 
ture, the erection of school buildings, etc., in 1893, and in 
1894 $176,671.02 have been expended for the same purposes. 


Last year the total valuation of school property in the 
territory was $344,661.49, and now it reaches. the creditable 
sum of $405,446.52, an increase of $60,784.83, or a gain of 
over 17 pér cent. in one year. . 


SCHOOL PROPERTY 


Such large investments, representing the voluntary con- 
tributions of the people, warrant a stricter attention to the 
improvement and preservation of school property than ts 
given in many districts, and the action of the legislature in 
requiring children to attend school carries with it the duty of 
furnishing them with comfortable and healthful buildings 
and surroundings. Very often the district sehool houses are 
imperfectly heated and ventilated and prove to be veritable 
incubators of disease. Trustees cannot be too careful in these 
matters and stricter attention to the sanitary conditions of 
school property should be required by law. 
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SCHOOL DISTRICT BONDED INDEBTEDNESS. 


The present law authorizing school districts to issue 
ponds to build school houses and to liquidate outstanding in- 
debtedness is a good one and a number of districts have taken 
advantage of it. The following is a tabulated statement of 
the school district bonded indebtedness of the Territory as far 
as reported to this office: 


YAVAPAI COUNTY, - Amount, $17,000.00; denomination, 
$1,000.00 Time to run-- $2,000.00 for five years, $5,000.00 
for ten years. $5,000.00 for fifteen years, and $5,000.00 for 
twenty years. Interest at 6 per cent. per annum, payable 
annually. 


MARICOPA COUNTY, = $65,500,00. Denomination $13,500.00 
of $500.00 each and-the balance in denominations of $1,000.00 
each. Time, $8,000.00 for ten years, and the balance for 
twenty years. Interest, $30,000.00 at 6 fer cent. per annum, 
the belsnee at 7 per cent. per annum, payable annuelly. 


COCONINO COUNTY, = Amount. $6,000.00. Time, five years, 
interest at 7 per cent. per annum, payable annuelly. 


Bonds as follows have been voted, but as yet I have not 
been informed as to whether they heve been sold or nots 


Pima county, at Nogales, $10,000.00; Coconino county, st 
Winslow, $7,500.00; and in Pima county, at Casa Grande, 
$3,000.00 l 


SCHOOL SUPERVISION 


The supervision of the schools is placed in the hands of 
the Superintendent of Public Instruction, the Territorial 
Board of Eduestion, & County Superintendent for each county, 
and a Board of Trustees for each district. 


When the Seventeenth Legislative Assembly convened the 
Territorial Board of Education consisted of the Governor, 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, and Territorial Trea- 
surer. By an act passed before the session was over the 
Chancellor of the University, and the Principal of the Nor- 
mal School were added to the board. The plan, which was 
emphatically a prectical one, seemed to be to provide for a 
representation of all grades of the public school work on the 
Board, It seems to me that this plan should be carried out 
and thet the High Schools, Grammar and Primary Schools should 
be represented by the appointment of teachers of those 
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grades as members of the Territorial Board. By dropping the 
Territorial Treasurer from the Board, md the treasurer is not 
very apt to be & practical school man, this arrangement could 
be made by having a Board of Education of seven members, , 
The present law making the Principal of the Normal School . 

a member of the Territorial Board of Education, makes his 
position a political onè, in as much as he becomes a territorial 
official, and is subject to appointment by the governor. ‘The 
President of the Normal School Board, who stands in the same 
relation to that institution that the Chancellor does to the 
University, should he made a member of the Board of Educa- 
tion instead of the principal of the school. 


Experience has proven that the supervision of schools, as 
well as of anything else, is more efficient when in the hands 
of those directly interested in, and especially quslified for 
the work, At present the High Schools, Grammer and Pri- 
mary schools sre not represented on the bosrd and yet they 
constitute the educational ladder that reaches gp to the 
University and the Normal School, 


SUPERINTENDENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 


The Superintendent of Public Instruction is the executive 
head of the school system of the territory and his powers and 
duties should be increased to that extent that he could exercise 
a more direct supervision over every branch of the publie 
school work, In this connection I- quote and approve a 
recommendation made by Hon. Geo, W, Cheney, Ex-Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, in his report for 1890. In 
urging the necessity for a uniform system of accounts, etc., he 
says: "At present accounts of money received and expended 
are or shonld be kept by 187 Boards of Trustees, ten County 
Superintendents, and the Territorial Superintendent, and all 
on different plans. The result is inevitable. Confusion reigns, 
and tabulation of records at given dates, as the law contem- 
plates, and requires, is simply impossible. An approximate 
financial record is worse than useless; & cash balance that 
does not balance, worse than misleading. The records of 
expenditures involving an annuel sum of upwards of $200,000, 
and constantly growing would seem to deserve attention not 
possible under the present system. The inaccuracies and in- 
consistencies always evident upon the comparison of reports 
of different officers cannot be corrected by correspondence, and 
the duties of the General Superintendent must be enlarged if 
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correctness is to be sectred. I would therefore recommend the 
following legislation in connection with the office of Terri- 
torial Superintendent: 


i 
"First: That he be empowered to prepare and prescribe 
a uniform system of record of accounts, of school moneys 
received and disbursed, for the use of County Superintendents, 
County Treasurers, and District Boards of Trustees, and that 
the same shall be adopted and used in each and every county 
in this Territory. . oe es 


"Second: That he shall be required to visit each and 
every county at least once in each year, and audit the records 
of school moneys of each and every Eounty Superintendent 
and County Treasurer. 


"Third: That he shall be paid actual and necessary 
traveling expenses. As president of the Territorial Board of 
Examiners it is the duty of the Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion to see that questions are prepared for teachers’ examina- 
tions for all of the counties in the Territory. The county ex- 
aminstions are conducted by the County Boards of Exsminers, 
which consist of the County Superintendent and two persons 
, appointed by him, and the Territorial Superintendent, as 
President of the Territorial Board <f Examiners, should have 
authority to demand any set of examination papers at any 
time within a year after the examination, for review by the 
Territorial Board of Examiners." 


Subdivision Fourth of Section 19, Chapter III, of the | 
School Laws, make it the duty of the Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction to “prescribe suitable forms and regulations 
for making all reports, for conducting all necessary proceed- 
ings under this Act, anà shall cause the same, with sych in- 
structions as he may deem necessary and proper for the orgsni- 
zation and government of the schools, to be transmitted to the 
County Superintendents for distribution to the District officers 
and teachers, who shall be governed in accordance therewith. 
He shall prepare & convenient form of school register, for the 
purpose of securing accurate returns from teachers of public 
schools, and shall furnish each County Superintendent with a 
number sufficient to supply at least one copy thereof to each 
district or school of each munty. He shall also supply such 
blank teachers' certificates as may be presoribed for the use of 
the County Boards of Examiners. He shall certify the cost 
of printing such blanks, registers, and certificates, together 
with the postage or expressage necessary to convey them to the 
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County School Superintendents, to the Territorial Auditor, 

who shall draw his warrant on the Territorial Treasurer in 
favor of the person to whom said amount is due, and the 
Treasurer shall pay said warrant out of amy money in the 
treasury to the credit of the Territorial School Fund; provid- 
ed that the cost of printing said blanks and books shall not 
exceed the sum of six hundred dollars annually." 


This act includes blanks for the County Superintendents E 
annual reports, district census reports, school registers, 
teachers' monthly reports, teschers! annual reports, principals’ 
reports, notices of trustee elections, certificates of election of 
school trustees, certificates of sppointment of school trustees, 
county examiners’ blank reports, blank territorial and county i 
certificates, life and educational diplomas, school district 
vouchers, teachers' salary warrants, apportionment blanks, 
county treasurers! blank reports, circulars of instruction 
and information, and numerous other classes of printed matter 
necessary, for the entire territory; also office stationery; 
postage, expressage, etc, The correspondence of this office 
is rapidly increasing, and during the last few years the 
schools have grown until $600.00 per annum is insufficient to 
meet the expenses thus incurred. The amount will have to be 
increased to $800.00 per annum or the efficiency of the office 
will be greatly curbed. ° 


I also urge necissity for a special appropriation of $100.00 
to be used in purchasing the necessary record books for this 
office. At present the records are very incomplete, in fact the 
only records on file consist of the minutes of the Board. of 
Education and the stubs of the certificates issued by the Terri- 
torial Board of Examiners, md the correspondence of the 
office. It is impossible to find anything like accurate infor- 
mation concerning the school affairs in the past, and it seems 
to olm such a condition of things should not be allowed to _ 
continue, : 


COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS. < 


At present the Probate Judge of each county is ex-officio 
county superintendent of schools. The office is emphatically 
a political one, and is usually filled by men who, though able, 
` honorable and conscientious, have no special ability in the 
line of superintending educational affairs. 


While the Territory was sparsely settled there was some 
excuse on the ground of economy, for attaching the office of 
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-county superintendent of schools to some other office, but at 


the present time there is no good excuse, economical or other- 
wise, why these two offices should not be segregated. The 
qualifications for a candidate for the office of County Superin- 
tendent should he clearly defined and include the clause that 

he or she must have taught in a publie school in this Terri- 
tory at least two years, on a first grade certificate, and must 
hold a first grade certificate, or its equivalent at the time of 
receiving the nomination. The law contemplates that the 
District Attorney's office shall be filled by a lawyer, and that 
the Superintendent of the Asylum shall be a physician, md I 
submit that it would not be at 811 inconsistent for the law to 
require that a County Superintendent of Schools shall be a 
teacher. In first-class counties, where the business of the 
office demands constant attention, a reasonable salary should 

be fixed and in second-class counties, a nominal one, as now, 
should be allowed, but the County Superintendent should not 

be denied the privilege of engaging in other business as long 

as it did not interfere with the performance of the duties of his 
office. The object should be to take the school offices as 
nearly ss possible out of the political arena and place them in 
the hands of men and women,- who by their learning and ex- 
perience, are especially fitted for the work that devolves upon 
then. 


DISTRICT TRUSTEES, 


Much of the success of the schools depends upon the board 
of district trustees, who are elected by the qualified electors of 
their respective districts. Upon them rests the responsibility 
of providing buildings, furniture, school apparatus, etc., md 
employing teachers. As a rule the affairs of the districts are 
managed with an eye single to the best interests of the patrons 
of the schools, but it is a fact that thousands of dollars are 
annually wasted in purchasing so-called school apparatus, 
such as charts, maps, etc., that contribute in no way to the 
efficiency of the work done. As in the case of text books the 
Territorial Board of Education should have the authority to 
prescribe what apparatus should he used, and under mer 


, conditions it should be purchased. 


z 


" SCHOOL TRUSTEE ELECTION. à 


The date of the trustee election now comes from six weeks 
to two months after the schools have closed, and teachers are 


i 
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compelled to wait for sn unreasonable length of time for the 
incoming trustee to be elected end qualify before he can know 
whether he is to be re-employed or not. The new trustee may 
know, practically, nothing of the merits of the teacher when 
he does assume his duties, The date of the election should be 
held during the middle of the school term, say the first Tues- 
day in March, Then the new trustee would have an opportunity 
to become acquainted’ with the teacher's work, md at the end 
_of the term the board could immediately enter into a contract 
‘with him for the next year, or inform him that hia sarvices 
would not be required. "This is an important matter to the 
teachers. If we would enlist the best service in the work of 
education we must weave a net work of reasonable safeguards 
&round the teachers! position. 


APPOINTED TRUSTEES, 


P4 d - 


,Under the present law an appointed trustee holds office 
for the full unexpired term of his predecessor, Cases have 
arisen where the entire Board of Trustees have been ap- 
pointed by the County Superintendent, thus denying the 
patrons of the schools the right of election. 


- 

An appointed trustee should hold office only until the 
next regular trustee oleotion, when all vacancies created by 
death, resignation or otherwise should be filled in the regular 
Way. 


EXAMINATION AND CERTIFICATION OF TEACHERS. 


The Seventeenth Legislative Assembly repealed the law 
prohibiting a teacher from serving as a member of the County 
Board of Examiners. I desire to see the coming legislature 
take another step forward and fix the same qualifications for 
a member of the Board of Examiners that have bean sug- 
gested for the County Superintendent, I fail to find a single 
reason why such a law should not be passed. There is no 
good reason, We have simply fallen into, and have become 
morbidly inolined to tolerate a custom, which 1f attempted in 
any other profession, would be held up to ridicule by the 
press of the country from ocean to ocean, What would have 
been the effect on the community if Chief Justice Baker had 
appointed a farmer, a cowboy and a dressmaker as & commit- | 
tee of Court Examiners. Suppose Governor Hughes had ap- 
pointed a butcher Surgeon Generel instead of appointing a 
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reputable physician end surgeon. Suppose he had constituted 
the Territorial Dental Board of blacksmiths and day laborers 
and had appointed a horse doctor Superintendent of the 
Asylum. The people would have been as thoroughly aston- 
ished es if an angel from heaven had alighted in their midst 
clad in the robes of the Celestial Kingdom. Yet just as good 
reasons could be offered for making such appointments as can 
be given for appointing any one but school teachers on County 
Examining Boards. — Mo 


It is sometimes urged that if teachers were appointed as 
examiners they would use their position as such to defeat ap- 
plicants for teachers' certificates, School teachers as a rule 
are just as honest as lawyers, just as faithful as doctors, and 
just as earnest as ministers of the gospel. They possess a 
conscience, have a human sense of fight and wrong, and love 
justice with as much relish as does any other American citi- 
zen. "They hold these truths to be self-evident, that all men 
are created equal, that they are endowed by their Creator 
with certain inalienable rights, anong which are life, liberty, 
eto.," and they believe that they are entitled to corresponding 
ee privileges accorded to members of other profes- 
sions. i 


The present system of examinations are by no meang 
entirely satisfactory, but as yet no one seems to have been 
able to formulate a better plan. ‘Some day some Edison may 
discover a plan that will be more practical and efficient. 
Until then, let us make the present system as efficteht as pos- 
sible by appointing those who are especially well qualified 
(by appointing teachers) to conduct the examinations. 


It is gratifying to note the large number of second grade 
teachers who have, during the past year, secured first grade 
certificates, The certification of teachers is attracting the at- 
tention of school officials all over the country, and a compari- 
son of statistice showing the results of different systems is an 
index to the proper lines upon which to proceed. The senti- 
ment everywhere is in favor of high grade certificates, and- 
v&rious inducements sre held out to teachers to secure them. 

In New York three grades of certificates are issued, and the 
plan of examinations’ there contains a restrictive clause re- 
garding the issuance of the lower grade certificates. Certifi- 
cates of the third grade run for six months, are renewed only 
upon examination, ani can be issued to the same person only 
twice. Second grade certificates run for two years and are 
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issued only upon examination, First grade certificates run 

for five years and sre renewable at the discretion of the ex- 
amining commissioners without examination.  Ex-Superin- 

tendent Draper in his report for 1888, says: "If in the course 

of a year's experience the teacher cannot progress sufficiently 
to secure a second grade certificate, it is believed he has mis- 
apprehended his calling and will be likely to succeed better at 
some other employment." . 


In Michigan the requirements for a teacher's certificate 
are about the same as in New York, but Michigan has no 
such restrictive clause as the one briefly outlined. As sn 
evidence of the beneficial result of the New York system, allow 
me to call your attention to the fact that in New York, in 
1889, 14,504 certificates were granted and in Michigan 11,121 
were issued. In new York six percent of the whole number 
issued were first grade, while in Michigan only two per cent. 
were first grade certificates. Thirty-five per cent. in New York 
and five per cent in Michigan were second grade, while only 
fifty-five per cent. in New York were third grade, and in 
Michigan the enormous number of ninety-three per cent. of ; 
those issued were third grade certificates. The figures go to 
prove that the effect of the restrictive law was to increase the 
number of high grade certificates issued. The results follow- 
ing the adoption of this law are thus referred to by Superin- 
Pendent Draper in his annual report for 1889: "The moral 
or indirect results growing out of the undertaking have been 
far greater than we ever thought of in advance. It has 
aroused activity and stimulated the entire school work 
throughout all the rural districts of the state. Teachers have 
been ar work as never before. They are advancing in techni- 
cal knowledge; they are investigating and improving in their 
methods of teaching} they are broadening in their knowledge 
of affairs and in general culture; they are being put upon 
their own merits; they are seeing the necessity of progress; 
they are beginning to realize that the most progressive teach- 
ers will have preferment, and they sre striving for sdvance- 
ment and are advancing, ” 


There should be some incentive to encourage teachers to 
strive for the highest grade certificates and I believe that a 
plan similar to the one referred to above Would work good re- 
sults in this territory. 


* 
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PRIMARY TEACHERS 


Too much importance cannot be attached to the necessity 
for thorough work in the primary grades, yet, unfortunately, 
there still exists a sentiment, whieh is more or less prevaient, 
that "anybody can teach a primary school.” Special exami- 
nations should. be provided for primary teachers and none but 
those qualified in primary methods should be allowed to teach, 
in primary schools. 


RENEWAL OF CERTIFICATES. 


In my opinion no second grade certificate should be re- 
newed except upon examination, and then not more than 
twice, A second grade certificate is valid fob two years and 
if a teacher cannot secure a first grade certificate in six years 
it would seem to indicate & lack of energy and ambition that ' 
would not warrant keeping him in the service of the schools, 


This recommendation is made with the idea in mind 
that there sre to be three grades of certificates, viz: First, 
second, and primary, the latter to be valid for three years and 
to be renewable only upon examination. 


A UNIFORM COURSE OF STUDY. ' 

Under Subdivision Fourth of Section 3, Chapter 1 of the 
school law it becomes the duty of the Territorial Board of 
Education “To prescribe and enforce a course of studies in the 
public schools." During the lest year and a half the board 
has realized the need for a uniform course of study but has 
not compiled it on account of a lack of funds to pay for print- 
ing, distributing, ete. An appropriation of $250.00 will be re- 
quired to put a uniform course of study into effect in all the 
counties of the Territory, and there can be no near approach 


A 


to an ideal school system until this is done. i 
ENTRANCE OF PRIMARY PUPILS. 


Much annoyance is caused in the primary grades of z 
graded schools by allowing children entering school for the 
first time to enter at any time during the term. It is not 
reasonable to suppose that a child that'has never been to 
school can skip the first month or two months! work and keep 
up with his class. The result is that he gets no benefit by 
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attending school under those circumstances, or the teacher 
must ieee the PENSE pupils back for him, which is manifestly | 
un jus 


In graded schools ell pupils entering for the first time 
should be required to enter during the first week &b the begin- 
ning of the term, or during the first week after the mid-term 
promotions &re made, 


THE LEGAL SCHOOL AGE 


At present the legal school age is from six to eighteen 
years of age, I would respectfully recommend that it be ex- 
tended to twenty-one years. Owing to the fact that there 
have been many neighborhoods where schools were located at 
an unreasonable distance from them, or where the childreh 
were kept out to help sam a livelihood, there are now many 
young men and women between the ages of eighteen and 
twenty-one years who desire to attend the public schools. 
They SOUMTS, by all means, be allowed to do so, 


| TEXT BOOKS. ! 


In July 1893 the Board of Education adopted a new 
series of text books for the use of the schools, The uniformity 
of text books renders the introduction of & uniform course of 
study thoroughly practical, The board succeeded in making 
contracts with the various publishing companies by which the 
books are sold to the patrons of the schools at an average of 
about 33 per cent. less than was paid for the old and out-of- 
date books. 

The selection of the books was made by a committee of 
fifteen reputable teachers of the territory, selected by the 
Board for that purpose, and during the twenty months that 
the new series haye been in use they have given universal 
satisfaction. The following is the list of tooks now in use: 


Published by American Book Company, 258 and 260 Wabash Ave., 
| Chicago, Ills. 


Introduction. Exchange. Wholesale. Retail. 


Appleton's First Reader$ :;..... $2 $18 $ 520 
Second n $6é6é.96 éeé9*2o «30 635 
H - Third * sarei TET. ¿38 «45 
Inter, Fourth " HTTP TYEREL «50 655 
Fourth * WEEET) ééocvo 450 «55 
Fifth " sepes TEXYEE «90 1,00 
s Elementary Geography- M TITTT 455 © +60 


" Higher |. 9 TTE 1.25 1.40 
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Introduction Exchange Wholesale Retail. 


Steel's Hygienic Physiology.$.; $ eseese “$ 1:00 $ 1:10 
Model Copy Books ore aa he a es per doz. «96 «410 
Long' S Language Lessons Pt.I «20 «10 «20 625 

" II 25 .15 025 » 90 


Published by Sheldon & Cos, 252 and 254 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ills. 


Supplementary Reading. ° ] 
New Franklin First Reader «20 «10 . «16 


Second " ¿30 515 - ¿25 
" n Thiré " 640 «20 0 35 
" " Fourth " ¿50 «25 .45 
, Fifth " ¿70 635 «60 
Modern Spelling Book . 20 «10 » 16 
Stoddard's New Intellectual DC . 
Arithmetic 005 » 20 228 . 


Published by Maynard, Merrill & Co,, 61 and 68 Ninth St., 
Reed £:Xellogg's Graded - : - 


Lessons in English 230 220 1 09 
Reed & Kellogg's Higher - - - 
Lessons in English «50 2350 . 50 


Published by Leach, Shewéll & Sanborn, Chicago, Ills. 


Brand's Health Lessons ZEE - 
for Beginners eoor ~ wrest’ m7 


- 


Published by the Educational Pub. Co., Chicago, Ills. 
Augsburg's Drawing - t -> 


, Simplified . 65 ` TTTETY 75 
Elementary 2 

drawing simplified 055 TITTY . 60 
Published by Ginn & Co., Chicago, Ills. 
Wentworths' - - - - 
Primary Arithmetic ¿30 ¿20 "TT 
Grammar School " «65 «45 À eoeuce 
High n " 1.00 «80 eevoese 
Montgomery's Beginners! - z SOR 

Hist tory 7 «60 «56 seose 
Montgomery's American “ - 0 t 

Higtory 1,00 275 TESE) 
Lincoln's Hygteħic . - BEEN 

Physiology ¿80 ¿65 TETIT. 
Macey's "Our Ghvernment" .75 .60 — 


625 
+40 
655 
265 
690 
e 2b 


045 
New York, 


. 4D 


When the change was being considered the objection was 


urged that it would place a burdensome expense upon the 


patrons of the schools. This was an objection worthy of con- 
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sideration and the Board considered it with an-eye to protect- 
ing the people against any unnecessary expense. Upon in- 
vestigation it was found that the old books were being sold at 
prices far in excess of the prices that could be ‘obtained on 
new books. The following figures show what was acconplished 
in this a ae 


I 


Reađers: - Former price for books 1 to 5- $3.70, future 
price $2,55, saving to the people 31 per cent. 


Geographies: = Former price for books 1 and 2 $2.70, 
future price $2.00, saving to the people 26 per cent 


: Arithmetios: - Former price, books 1 and 2 $1.50, future 
price .95, Saving to the people 33 per cent. 


Grammars: - Former price for books 1 and 2 $1. 60, future 
price $1.00, saving to the people 374 per cent. 


Histories: - Former price for books 1 and 2 $2.20, future 
price $1.85, saving to the people 16 per cent, 


: Language: - Former price for books $1.00, future price 
45, saving to the people 55 per cent. 


FREE TREAT BOOKS 


There is a growing sentiment 811 over the country in favor 
of free text books, and while the Board of Education was 
considering the change of books above referred to I took 
the trouble to ascertain the result financially, to our people, 
of a law providing for free text books. I found that where 
books are purchased by the state authorities, they are secured 
at a reduction of nearly 50 per cent. on the prices above 
named, To those who desire an efficient and at the same 
time an economical school system thts fact is worthy of con- 
sideration.  In'those states where free text book laws have 
been passed only words of praise have been spoken of the 
system, We will not, in fact, have what we claim free 
schools until we have free text books. Of all the appliances 
used in the school room the books are of the first importance 
and yet they are the only ones that the parents are required 
to furnish at their own expense. With free school houses, 
free desks, free stoves, free fuel, free pencils, pens, paper, ae 
and ink, free teachers, and free books, we would have free schools. 
Aside from the assistance to the teacher, in being able to pro- 
vide each pupil with the necessary books at the opening of 
school, thus avoiding much annoyance and delay, the child 
would be taught a practical lesson by being held responsible 
for the care of property not his own - a lesson that must be 
learned sooner or later, and the %œ oner- the better. 
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SCHOOL LIBRARIES. be d 


In addition to the impracticability of the present law 
providing for school libraries it is plainly unjust. No district 
having a school population of less than one hundred can ; 
legally appropriate any of the school money for library purposes. 
In those districts where the prohibitory clause applies is 
where libraries are needed the worst. In thickly settled 
neighborhoods there sre always private libraries, more or less 
complete, to which a person may have access, Not so in the 
small isolated districts. , 


There are at present in the Territory only 2,891 volumes 
in the school libraries, distributed as follows: 


Apache county,.s....With a school population of 1,627, 15 volumes 
"n Y 7f "un 


Coconino county....." 467, 60 

Cochise county ..... " Bm 2 "m "oq 5 751 ^ 
Gila county ........" Wo - H 07, 22" 
Graham county T ES M " 2, 122, 136 " 
Mohave county ......" (EE ie T 277, 53" 
Maricopa county ...." d oy n *. 5,797, 603 " 
Pinal county ..... s." D. " "  -868, 143 " 
Pima county .......4 ^ "7 "U js " 3,407, 456 " 
Yavapai county ....." . F " v Doe ™ 1,238, 367." 
Yuma county ........" , "7 -T ü j 581, 285 " 


A stipulated amount should be set aside each year out 
of the fund of each district, for library purposes, and it 
should be made the duty of the Board of Trustees to expend 
the money for. library books, to be selected from the list pre- 
scribed by the Territorial Board of Education. 


HIGH SCHOOLS 


There is always a lack of interest in hich school work 
in newly settled countries. Not only is there a lack of inter- 
est manifestaibut strong opposition frequently arises to any 
effort to provide liberally for the maintenance of high schools. 
À great many do not seem to appreciate the fact that the high 
school is one of the rounds of the educational ladder that can- 
not be dispensed with without serious damage to our educa- 
tional interests. It is the stepping stone between the common 
,Sehools and the university and there are few who are equal to 
the leap if the intervening step is not provided. Good com- 
mon schools, good high schools, md good universities are neo- 
essary in a good educational system and are maintained in 
all of the leading states. 


White I believe that the advantages of a high school are 
worth more to every citizen than he contributes to its sup- 
port, owing to the physical character of Arizona there are 
many isolated and thinly populated sections where it would 
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be impossible to establish high schools, and there is an ap-. 
pearance of injustice in taxing them to support institutions at 
so great a distance from them that they could not reap any 
direct advantage therefrom. A system of high schools can be 
provided for, however, against which these objections will not 
lie. Pass a law allowing any number of common school districts 
to consolidate for the purpose of maintaining a high school, 
with the consent of a majority of the tax payers of the 
distriets proposing to unite. Then an annual levy can be 

made on-the property in the high school district for its masin-- 
tenance. The school should be free for all residents of the 
high school district and a reasonable tuition fee should be 
charged for non-residents. This is a plan that has been suc- 
cessfully tried in California and some of the eastern states 
.&nd is as efficient as it is fair. Students can live at home 
and reap all the advantages of a first class education, thus 
saving to the people the expense of transportation to, and 
living expenses at outside institutions. 


APPORT ONMENT OF SCHOOL FUNDS, 


Another subject that should engage the earnest attention 
of the Legislature is the appropriation of the school funds. 
Under the present law every district is allowed one teacher for 
every fifty children, or fraction of fifty over fifteen, and 
$500.00 is apportioned to each district for each teacher 
allowed, with certain exceptions as-to districts having less 
than fifteen children of school age, This is the basis on 
which the principal apportionments are made, and owing to 
the number of small country districts it is a hard matter,. in 
fact it is impractical to attempt to provide for an absolutely 
equitable apportionment of the first amount. No one would 
went to deprive the country districts of enough money to 
maintain school for a reasonable length of time, but a basis 
can be fixed upon that will come nearer being equitable. 

Under the present law & district of one hundred children does 
not get amy more money than one with sixty-five, end a dis- 
trict with fifteen children gets as much money as one with 
fifty. It requires no acute sense of justice to appreciate the 
injustice of such a law. There should be a lump sun, suffi- 
cient to maintain school for a reasonable length of fime in 
those districts where only one teacher is employed, appor- 
tioned to each district, then there should be a certain amount 
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per capita apportioned to each district for each child thet 
actually attends school, the average attendance to be con- 
sidered the number in attendance.— 


Under such a system each district would receive money 
for the children actually educated and there would be an in- 
ducement for trustees, teachers, and parents, to secure as large 
and as regular an attendance as possible. It is my opinion 
that such a law would do more for the cause of education 
than & whole code of compulsory laws. : 


à j THE ARIZONA TEACHERS’! ASSOCIATION 


The teachers! knowledge should not be altogether teohni- 
cal. They should know more than enough to enable them to 
answer the stereotyped questions ususlly propounded at the 
examinations on the subjects required to be taught. They 
should be reservoirs of general information, They should 
read history, standard literature, professional works, and 
the newspapers. There is no profession, which by its 
very nature, has such a narrowing effect upon the mind as 
. teaching school. In law, in medicine, in the ministry, the 
mind is placed in competition with minds of not equal, but 
superior force; The result is development and strength. 

With the teacher it is different. The mind constantly yields 
to meet the mind of the child. The superior bends to the in- 
ferior, and as constant dropping wears away the stone, 8.0 will 
years of routine work in school, dwarf and deaden the in- 
tellect of any individual unless special attention is paid to 
reading, conversation and amusements that will divert the 
mind into broader channels. l 


Much has been accomplished along this line, slresdy, 
through the influence of teachers’! gatherings, and especially 
through the influence of the Arizona Teachers' Association. 
This Association was organized two years ago in Phoenix, and 
is at present supported by the teachers entirely independent 
of any Territorial sid, The interest that has been manifested 
in this Association by the teachers would seem to warrant 
recognition by the legislature by the passage of a law author- 
izing the executive committee of the Association to outline a 
course of reading in keeping with the work of the teachers, for 
them to pursue during the year, An honorary diploma 
should be provided for to be granted by the Territorial Board 
of Education to each teacher presenting a certificate from the 
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Executive Committee that ho had successfully pursued the 
work outlined. Such a diploma would be evidence that the 
holder thereof was progressive, snd coming from the Board 
of Education in compliance with a legislative enactment, it 
would be valuable as a recommendation. 


The value of the Territorial organization cannot be over- 
estimated, and now with the comparatively easy means of 
transportation, it is thoroughly practical and should receive 
such encouragement as the legislature can consistently give it. 


DISCIPLINE. 


As a rule good discipline’ is maintained in the schools 
throughout the Territory. The subject of disoipline in the 
public schools of the United States, as well ss in other 
countries, is engaging the earnest attention of educators, and 
while & difference of opinion exists on some points, there 
has been a strong end growing sentiment all over. the country 
during the past few years, in favor of the abolishment of 
the harsh and inhuman methods of punishing refractory 
pupils. Almost everywhere restraining clauses have been 
inserted in the school regulations, and in many places 
harsh punistments have been absolutely prohibited. Where : 
corporal punishment has been prohibited by law, the pre- 
dictions of those who adhered to their belief in the 
efficacy of the rod have not come to pass. On the 
contrary the results as a rule have been more gratifying 
than the most ardent supporters of the new regime ever 
anticipated. 


It is impossible to outline a stereotyped plan for any 
teacher to follow in the matter of discipline, for dispositions 
are so varied, and unlooked for circumstances are of such 
frequent occurrence that teachers must depend upon the 
fertility of their minds and their good judgment when cases 
arise. It is, however, becoming more and more apparent that 
the greatest success attends those who create confidence in the 
minds of their pupils and teach them to feel and realize that 
the teacher is a friend rather than a master. 


The restrictive rule in relation to corporal punishment 
passed by the Board of Education in July, 1895, while not 
prohibitory has had a tendency to restrain, and no evil effects 
that I em aware of have followed its adoption. On the con- 
trary, it is one step toward that high ahd exalted plane we 
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ere so anxious to see our schools occupy in the formation of 
character, In this oonneotion I will call your attention to 
the faot that in New York City corporal punishment is abso- 
lutely prohibited. In no city in the United States is there a 
more mixed population than there, and the effect of the l 
abolishment of the rod has resulted in an increased attend- 
ance in the schools, a diminution of the number of suspen- . 
sions and expulsions, and better order end better work 
throughout the city.  Ex-Superintendent Andrew S, Draper 

in his report for 1892, Says: "The vestibuled express which 
whirls by your door at the rate of fifty miles an hour, in the: 
service of an active people, is no farther removed from the 
lumbering stage coach of a former generation than the new 

way of managing sohools is removed from the old. The sohool 
room is no longer a mere place of detention and retribution. 
The school-master in the image of death and with the imple- 
ments of destruction, is a relic. Discipline by brute force i 
outlawed. We have come to know that school government, *. 
like all rovernument, must-gain the confidence of the governed, 
The distinguishing characteristios of human nature manifest 
themselves, even in childhood. Those characteristics will not 
tolerate terrorism with equanimity, nor suffer injustice with- 
out resentment. There was terrorism and there Was much 
injustice in the 014 system. If the indignation consequent 
upon injustice dare not manifest itself because of fear, it is 
none the less an injury to the disposition. Even animal nature 
is best governed by firmness ond kindness. Goverment by 

mere force only brutalizes and degrades human nature. It is 
the business of the schools to uplift, not to break down; to de- 
velop and stimulate the nobler instincts, rather than the 
baser, ones. One who is not fitted for and does not enjoy the 
companionship of children, who does not love them and gain 
their love, haa no place in a public school, Someone will say 
that it is impossible to command respect and obedience, ex- 
cept by corporal punisiment. I beg you to carefully investi- 
gate. It is too late to spend time arguing the question.. I am 
not merely advancing an opinion of my own; I am an= 

nouncing es ascertained and accomplished fact. If you 

doubt it, you may begin to fear whether you sare not legging 
behind the procession. The true tesóher will maintain dis. - 
cipline with infinitely greater success without recourse to force, 
than you will with it." l 


Personal love and devotion on the part of the teacher be- 
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gets love and devotion on the part of the pupil, and the 
strongest influence in the world today is love. 'Twas love 
that Christianized the world. Love that nerved the sons of 
the Revolution to face’ the storms of winter, suffer the pangs 
of hunger, and witness scenes of bloodshed and desolation to | 
secure our independence. Love that perpetuates the govern- 
ment and wields the scepter of civilization of the present day. 


"In peac, love tunes the shepherds’ reed; 
In war, he mounts the warrior's steed; 

In halis, in gay attire is seen; 
In hamlets, dances on the green, 
Love rules the camp, the court, the grove, 
And men below and saints above; 

For love is heaven and heaven is love." 


PATRIOTISM. 


E A story is told of the artist that painted the Lord's Sup- 
per, to the effect that when he had finished he invited a friend 
to look at &nd criticise it. The friend became quite enthusias- 
tic and exclaimed "exquisite." "That wine cup seems to s tand 
out from the table like solid, glittering silver." Instantly the 
artist seized a brush and with a single stroke blotted out the 
cup, saying: "I meant thet the figure of Christ should be the 
first and mainly attract the observer's eye. Whatever diverts 
attention from him must be sxpunged." In the formation of 
the character of each pupil, the teacher should so influence 
and so inspire him that not worldly gains, nor learning, nor 
official position, may stand out as the prominent thing, but 
character. Where the character of the people is not wanting 
there the fires of patriotism burn the brightest, Under no 
other conditions can the lessons of patriotism be taught with 
such propriety ahd effect as in the public school.. Flags 
should be furnished every public school in the territory and a 
certain hour on certain days should be set apart as flagday, 
at which time the flag should be raised and saluted with a 
brief and appropriate ceremony. But floating "OLD GLORY" 
above the school house is not enough. The holidays and the 
deeds they commemorate, the great names of our country and . 
their noble efforts for the good of humanity should all be 
familiar to the youth of our country. Time can well be spent 
in teaching the lessons of truthfulness, honesty, perseverence, 
bravery, courage, devotion, and honor that may be drawn 
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from the historio events connected with the early settlement of 
the country. Pupils should be taught to love the flag for 

what it signifies, for its history, for the protection it affords 
the citizens born beneath its heavenly hues, for the opportuni- 
ties it affords every honest, ambitious, pure hearted girl or 
boy, and they should also be taught to look with an anxious 

eye to see another star - the ster of Arizona - emblazoned, 
amid the present constellation, on the background of blue on 
that grand ola flag that knows not defeat or dishonor. No 
opportunity should be lost to kindle the fires of patriotism in 
the heart of every child. They will burn with increasing 
brilliancy as the child grows to manhood und womanhood, 


ARBOR DAY, 


The Friday following the first day of February in each 
years has been set apart as Arbor day, snd has been made a 
holiday. ‘The object of the legislature in doing this was a 
worthy one, and the provisions of the law should be carried 
.out as far as is practicable. Some attention has been paid to 
its observance by planting trees and holding appropriate 
exercises, but in many oases tree planting is useless on account 
of a lack of water to keep them growing. 


Under this head I would suggest the adoption of a state 
flower as has been done in many states. 


THE COMPULSORY LAW. 


We have on our statute books a compulsory educational 
law, which from the time of its passage has been a dead letter, . i 
The provisions of the law are reasonable and should be en- 
forced, and the question arises, Why is it not done? In my 
opinion the duty of enforcing it devolves upon too many per- 
sons, and no compensation has been fixed for the persons 
whose duty it is to see that its provisions are complied with. 
It is made the duty of the trustees to furnish the principal, at 
the opening of sohool, with a list of the ohilüren of school age 
residing in the district; at the end of each month the prinol- 
pal is required to furnish the clerk of the Board of Trustees 
with a list of all pupils that have not attended school during 
the month; the clerk, after two months, is then required to 
serve notice upon the parents and if at the end of ten days the 
warning is not heeded the Board of Trustees is required to de- 
mand of the parents or guardian the amount of the penalty 
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provided. If such parent or guardian refuse to pay it becomes 
the duty of the trustees to commence action in the Justice's 
court to collect the penalty. Thus it will be seen that there 

is so much red tape about the law that it is rendered impracti- 
cal and inoperative. The constable in the precinct where. -: 

the school is located should be made ex-officio a truant officier, 
with a schedule of fees for the performance of his duties, and 
the principal should be required to furnish him, monthly, 

with a list of the children attending school. It should be l 
made the duty of the truant officer to notify all persons not 
complying with the law, to make demand on parents and 

guardians for the penalty, and to file action in the Justice's 
court, when necessary for all violetions of the law, He should 
be required to give bond for the faithful performance of his 
duties. If the law cannot be amended so thateit will become 
operative, it had better be stricken from the statute books. 


CONSOLIDATION OF SCHOOL DISTRICTS. 


a The formation of so many small school districts is expen- 
sive and detrimental in more ways than one. The consolida- 

tion of a number of small districts, to be controlled by a Board 
of Education, to be elected as our trustees are now elected, 
with certain requirements and regulations as to the maximum 
distance apart of school houses, would be an improvement on 

the present plan. It would be less expensive mainteining the: 
schools, and better supervision would follow. 


This plan would also settle the often vexed question of al- 
lowing shildren living in one district, to attend school in 
another because more convenient. 


TRANSFER OF PUPILS. 
| ` M 

If the present system continues more explicit provisions 
should be incorporated in|the lew regarding the transfer of 
pupils. It is often the ease that better accommodations can 
be obtained by the transfer, and that too without any material 
injury to either district, Where a transfer is desired the 
County Superintendent should have absolute jurisdiction in 
the matter and should issue an order transferring the pro rata 
of the school money with the order transferring the children. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF ARIZONA. 


A 


* In regard to this growing institution the following extract 
from the Governor's last annual report to the Secretary of the . 
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Interior is lucid end authentic; "The University of Arizona, 
established at Tucson in 1885, was formerly opened for in- 
struction in October, 189ir; "since which date it has been in 
active operation, The first class will be graduated in 1895 
from courses of study which are equivalent to those offered by 
the best eastern institutions. The growth of the university 
and its present position of influence and wide usefulness are 
sources of genuine satisfaction to our citizens. Some impor- 
tant changes have occurred within the last few months which - 
will enable all branches of the institution to make more rapid 
progress." 


MAINTENANCE AND RESOURCES. 


The territory has! expended liberal sums in providing 
necessary buildings and in their maintenance; the salaries of 
the professors and apparatus in the several departments be- 
ing largely procured through the general appropriations from 
Congress under the Morrill and Hatch acts. The lend grant 
devoted for endowment purposes is not available under the 
territorial form of government, but the land itself has been 
located mainly in the best timber pelt in Arizona, 


The university is organized with departments fully 
equipped for purposes of education and investigation; besides 
the work of instruction, most of the faculty engage in practical 
researches in their ow lines as members of the bureau of 
mines or of the agricultural experiment station. 


A beginning has also been made in the Territorial 
Museum, established recently by the Legislature. Already. 
much has been done in the study of the minersl and agricul- — 
tural resources of the Territory and toward their economical 
development by these divisions. 


BUREAU OF MINES, | 
In the bureau of mines very complete testing works have 

been established, in which ores of all kinds ere treated by the t 

different processes upon a working soale; numerous minor 

tests, mineral determinations, assays, and ahalysis have been 

made of smaller lots in the metallurgic laboratory. 


EXPER IMENT STATIONS. 


. The agricultural experiment station, more liberally en- 
dowed, has become a department of marked value to the terri- 
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tory, now thet ‘its work is wholly restricted to the investiga- i 
tion of questions of public importance. Bulletins sre issued 

at frequent intervals, giving results of experiments carried on 
in different sections of the Territory. The scope of the work 
is extensive, and the results to accrue sre inestimable in their 
beneficial effects upon the wide range of industries adapted to 
this region. 


UNIVERSITY FACULTY 


The faculty is composed of men of reputation and experi-- 
ence, and the facilities of instruction have been pronounced 
by the highest authorities equal to the best. In the school of 
mines and "the department of agriculture, partitularly suited 
to the arid region, the courses established have served as 
models for other colleges, and students from other states have 
sought instruction at this university because of its thorough 
work and the reputation of its professors. 


I 


THE NORMAL SCHOOL. 
The Afizons Territorial Normal School was established at 
Tempe by an act of the Thirteenth Legislature, amended and 
re-enacted March 10th, 1887. 1 


The objects of the school were declared by said act to be 
the instruction of persons, both male and female, in the art of 
teaching, and in all the various branches that pertain to a 
good common school education; also to give instruction in 
husbandry and agricultural chemistry, in the fundamental 
law of the United States, and in what regards the rights and 
duties of citizenship, | 


The school has been in active operation for eight years, 
during which time two hundred and ninety-five students have 
attended the institution, md thirty-five have been graduated, 
fifteen of whom have taught in the d Sohools of the Terri- 
tory since graduation. 


The Seventeenth Legislative Assembly passed an act - 
levying a tax of two-fifths of one mill on each one dollar of 
the assessed valuation of the property of the Territory, to be 
used in the erection and better maintenance of a normal 
school building. The board of directors of the school pro- 
ceeded in accordance with the provisions of the law and the 
new building is now well under way. It has been planned 
especially for school. work, and will naturally add much to 
the efficiency of the work done. 
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The following table bearing on the attendance of the 
school during the four years ending June 30th, 1894, is sub- 
mitted to show what an important educational factor it has ' 
already become: 


Enrollment, 90-91 291-92 902-98 93294 94-95 

Males Terre re Terr ee errs see coe 26 36 - 29 36 

Females secevencsescsccerecssee OUO 50 51 62 58 . 
Total vé» sa koe D4” 76- 87- 91- 94- 


Average number belonging siss. 36.31 53:48 61509 76:90 92,50 
Average daily attendance ..... 54.6 51.7 58.9 67.8 91,8 


The last column covers only the last month of the year 
1894-95, and all the numbers given under thet date will in- | 
crease during the year. A conservative estimate of the ` | 
increase, based on the record of the preceding four years, will 
place the number that will be in attendance after Christmas 
at about one hundred and twenty, 


p The average age of the pupils has also been steadily 
increasing. 


RELATIONS TO THE UNIVERSITY. 


The relations existing between the University and the 
Normal school are of the most cordial nature. Arrangements 
have been made ‘whereby students finishing work in either in- 
stitution hay receive full credit therefor on the books of the 
other institution in case they wish to change the character of 
their course, Similar arrangements have been made with the 
Normal School at Los Angeles. E 


i i 
LECTURE COURSES, 


During the years 1893-94 a popular course of lectures for 
the benefit of the students was undertaken snd carried to a 
successful conclusion. Lectures were delivered by Governor 
L, C, Hughes, Superintendent of Publio Instruction F. J. 
Netherton, Rev. Daniel Kloss, president of the Normal School 
board; Dr. Atherton, president of the-Pennsylvania State 
College; Rev. R, M, Spafford, Rev. Mr. Wingar, and Prof. E. 
L. Storment, principal of the school. 


THE REFORM SCHOOL. 
Under the provisions of an act of the last legislature a 


Territorial Reform School is in course of construction, at 
Flagstaff, the County Seat of Coconino County. Oné hun- 


x 


/ 
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dred and thirty acres of land have been donated to the school, 
and it is expected that it will be ready for occupancy early in 
the new year. The location is an admirable one on account 

of climatic and social conditions. The Reform School is a 
feature of the educational system of the territory that can 
accomplish magnificent results in the feformation of wayward 
pupils whose home influences are demoralizing. 


SECTARIAN INSTITUTIONS. 


There are a number of sectarian‘educational institutions 
in the territory. The principal one are conducted and main- 
tained by the Catholics end Latter Day Saints. About one 
thousand students sre in attendance at these institutions 
which represent an expenditure of about ten or twelve 
thousand dollars & year. In addition to the religious instruc- 
tion riven they pursue courses of study similar to the courses 
pursued in the public schools. " 


LIFE AND EDUCATIONAL DIPLOMAS. 


The present Territorial Board of Education have revoked 
five Life Diplomas that were found to have been illegally 


issued, and have granted Educational diplomas to the Following | 


named persons: Allen Frost, Kate L», Heizer, Jennie A. - 
Beardsley, Nellie Kendell, Irene Broadhurst, and Lauras Sharpe. 


TERRITORIAL CERTIFICATES. 


The present Territorial Board of Examiners have granted - 
Territorial Certificates to the following: First grade to Mrs. 
Mary Storment, S. L. Combs, J. W. Phillips, Mark T. Phillips, 
Aaron M. Phillips, Louise -M. Ehlers, Theodora M. Sprecher, 
Cornelius W, Crouse, M. A. Yarnell, Myrtle E. Phillips, John 
Mets, Mary E. McNeil, Miss Bethune, Tennie Cameron, Mabel 
Stratton, H. H, Brown, Chas. A. Rohr, Ida Sanders, Wallace 
Wild, Edith M. Stowe, Maggie E. Hill, Mabel Morris, Emilie 
Fiynn, Lelia Jagerman. W., S. Varnum, Annie M. Perley; W, 

G. Gilmore, C. D. M. Williams, George Chandler, A. E. 
Joscelyn, and E. Bradford. 


Second grade to Anna Crothers, and Elle Senders. 


aida 
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STATISTICAL TABLES. 


The following statistical tables are appended to show in 
detail the condition of the schools of the territory in the 


various counties: 


- 


[bees ea a Meee iain) EM : 
Name of County [No. of Granmmar[No. of Primary]Total No. of 


Schools 


Apache nga c4. eae 
Coconino .e.éíieééeccei 
Cochise sseseccsecces 


tO -dQ O^ tO[*O 
end 


Graham eeccoeveceseces 
Moha8Ve ccccosidceseces 
Maricopa esesesesšoo] 
Pinel ..:22259 «091 
Pima EE E E E A | 
Yavapai $e6506ce099906€ 
Yuma eeeec.cccééóécocéés 


Total v corscecccsl 54 


a 
rH PP AV OI Oe 
ang CUIDA, HONDA ON SIN PEIN RINT stony Satana 
wr 


faute 
S ouo! 


| Schools Schools 
SIi1594 . 
f [Se 132 
i oj 6 i olio 
| 23 J} 19 ] 30 [I 25 
| -9 j 18 | 18 | 16 
|.. 7 26 f .. | 26 
I7] v [| 12 | 12 
[ 48 | 48 | 61 | 67 
[iil 9 J} 13711 
| 35 [ 32 | 39 [ 41 
] 39 į 32 [ 43 } 41 
i 77 6 J‘ 8l 7 
i [224 - [265 [259 
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No. of  iNo. of [Total no. |Percentag$ 


Name of County [boys {girls Jenrolled fattend- [| 
[enrolled jenrolled | pee I 
Be l1892]1189411893]1894] 1892] 1894] 4 


Apache eeccccse 
Coconino ,:.»..] 125] 187] i126] 189] 251) 376) 89.) 
Cochise .......] 558] 543) 4877 420] 1045] 963] 97.) 
Gila sescscesee} 250] 258) 187] 207] 427 | 465] Je 
Į 
Į 


* 
€ 


co © 0 
Qvo 
e v. € 


Graham ....«e«..] 450f 602] 5617 583] 1011] 1185] .. 
Mohave ........1 90F 884 937 106] 183] 194] 90. 


Pinal seise... | 269] 2747 278] 278) 547) 552] 91;] 92. 
Pima seoccccecse) 960] 960] 757] 874] 1717] 1834] 82. ] 
Yavapai .......] 457] 400] 448] 387] 905) 787] 89.] 


CD o 
i-o 
n .* e ` 4 . ‘ 
Ag Mat mated, End cing wang me mt 


Ow 
«D t9 
e 9^ 
amet 


Yuma .....«c5..1 162] 1707 105Í 108] 2677 278] 87:1 90; 
= Total eeuvcone 527 8 829 9 
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{No. ist |JNo. 2nd [No. of [Now of | 

Name of County [grade [grade [male [female | 
aoe pene [teachers Jteachers | 
[1895T11894T11892T1894T1892T1894T1895T18941 

Ap&che E | 18] 15] 16] 17 | 16 Į 12 2j 18] 21i 
Coconino seee] 6] el 4] 3] 3] 4l vi 6] 
Cochise .....-.§ 15] 147 15) 11) H 16] 14f 
Gila qQuiscee* sad A 10) &F sf_ 8 io] 10) 
Gr aham ivre al ee 11} 234 14] e 6 isl T | 13] 
Mohave e9e00009 9f 6] 3] el RA | at 12] 12] 
Maricopa e.cees 44] 49| sf 15) 18] 29} 43) 48] 
Pinal eet v| 9l el 4] 2] Si 11] 107 
PING seed eee ose 267] 281 137 13] 8} 9] Sl} 33i 
Yavapai .......]|1 24) 17] 20% 247 147 137 Sof 2st 
Yuma e»cecosccel Sf 41 5| Sf if ,..[ FF fF 
Total {ise ITI] 94h T18[ Sai 102I 185[ 191l 
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| i b. | 
INo. of ChillWo. of  |No. of JAverage Monthly 


Name of County Ydren 6 to [Students [Months Isalsry. 
{18 years oldin High [School Į 
i {School J | | 
i | i d 
| l l 1 
: 9 RS 


“T5064 15627|--60 ik x $ é 
Pe 5041 ee ey iens d | 62-3190:001 89,50 


Cochise-;.;.5..s.] 1310] 1212] series 80:08 
Gila seiéášs...} 548] 507] - r Sayisi ieia. Of 71:50 
Graham essri 13301 a rA PERO PE PF [53 3-5 P <s 60;75 
Mohave evsceesscd 244] 2777 4] 20] 71-3 63-4 (765507 73500 
Maricopa-ssesss] 3494] 3797[- 81) 122[61-3[67-10[81;00| 75;81 
Pinel-..scsssess] 882] 868[....| 29[65-7[162-4 J 84,097 80.00 
Pima Pere ccs] 3265] 3407] 17] 2017 {535-4 173,88] 73641 | 
Yavapai cecssse] 1264] 1238]; 19} - -88j6 [6 [75;00] 71:00 
Yuma evseoseeese 58 : i50 oo] - 
Total ISIYS5. TETS 


(EN EAIA) 


— 
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| | 
{Amount paid for cour- {Total Receipts from 
Name of County pes expenses, Ete. fall sources. | 
| EE 
o CL 19892 - Dl 394 - BIG =f 1894 CNN 
Apache evoecocsctT £60 6U o L3 


a t9000 7 OOGk 76 was é 9 
OoooninO sisese 15165,10 7168:02 10818; 92 10989,99 
OoohiBé:;,...».] 21841524) 17529;,20| 29619;08] 23375.82 
Gila ...e cocco 8595, 7& 7884,85l- 9097.58 8811505 io 
Graham Séedtiaseas 9000; 00 10181;4581...  o»àvv 11769;85 
Mohave ........] 8536,94 »614,221 12102:88] 10455,89 
Maricopa .;..;«| 61822:98| 45654,727 96191:92]  53354;07 
pisi susce] 10128;41 ae Serene 9458543] 
Pima cosecisiv’ 27194.58| 25300:45f 30524<89] 29374507 
gre $2765. 79 
9 


Yavapai sesse; 28498; 69] 
Yum& sovceantvéal 
Total oc 


Continued 


a Pa tl IAAI RAED ball Se NR RE LOLI IAN eyg P MARCAR ape PRET ETE IT 


PER Valuation of | l 


Name of County [Sohool property. 


- 


Apache eeeereoe é : è 

Coconino .eessef 18100500] £0535;00 
Coohise seisce 25889;99f 26192;00 
Gila eccesécvectl" 38855, 00 3875:00 
Graham sessaaso "— ——: 13255.00 
Mohsva veseve n 5175,00 


Mar i copa- edeo 132524:;00/168098:00 
Final - RSET eos 19276.50 20290, 50 
Pima scevcccsoae 75251;,00] 75848,;,88 
Yavapal ebeneser 43080, oo] 49495, oo[ 
Tn reise 10 QO 1000; 00 
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Grade - fof appli-| 
Certfs. otze. for] 


Ino, of ork 2nd [Whole No,f 


Name of County | rade cer 
fa. is- 


issued, otfs. 


Apache ereee . id 4 ; 
Coconino se 4| il il 3% 5I 4[ 
genn] EL EL EL EPEN] 
8 L EE 9999596069609 

Graham eeetsien | 5 | | 7 [ || 13 i 
Mohave ( EE SE ZE SE IE S 3 I l 1 | 3 ] 4 3 
Maricopa essees} 6 [ 10 f 15 | 24 | 44 | 56 
Pinal e85095*09 7 I | £ | : i 1B 19 | 

ME sevevvevsve 8 ° 1 
Yavapai ..... v 4/ el 7] 16 [ 24 T . 
Yuma ceseseseeol 2 2 si 4) si 


Total 


e è e * è 


The following is a statement of the expenditures of this 
office for the last two years: 


Received by appropriation ss.ssesesesses$  - $1200 
May 17, 1893, to Phoenix Herald for Reg- 
2 isters evocecrétceseescs 104, 00 
June 10, " " H. H. MoNeil Co,,for 
blanks @eeseceveeveonaseoeves 52,50 
" 13, " " Arizona Gazette, for ' 
blanks Ceeoesroneseners 35,00 
" 14, " " TF. J. Netherton,. office . 
supplies C E DE E E E S O E E E E e 24.26 
* 14, " = D. R. Wardwell, Dray- 
age and express eseeueae 6.00 
July 12, " " Arizona Star, blanks .. 75,00 
" 15, " " H, H. McNeil Co., sup- - 
t liob ...eeeecsosseceecsc 18,60 
Aug. 1, " " P, J. Netherton, post-- 
ago and express8 seses.. 21.20 
" 22, " " Free Press, stationery 
^ end blenkS ceossscveien 32.50 
Sept. 11, " " Arizona Gazette, Pub. 
Res. of- Board of Hduca- - 
tion eocecoccceeecece D0400 
" 11, " " Arizona Star, Pubs Ex.- 
questionB ssssseseecoïo 20.00 
" 15, " " Prescott Courier, Pub. 
minutes of Board of  - te 
Education ..o«ccccecceeco Shed? 
Oct. 2, " " P. J. Netherton, poBt- - 
age, exp. 600. ecocseoe Od. EO 
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Oct. 9, 1893, 

Nov; 11, " 

Dec, 15, " 3$" 
| 

Jar, 10, 1894 " 


"t 7f n n 
n n n n 
wv Lid n " 
Li ^" "tf n 
Feb, 28, " " 
Meh; 19, " " 
Apr. 12, " T 
May 3, n " 
tt P 5, u n 
Sept.7, i " 
" 7 ; tr 1f 
Nov. 5, M E 
n 26 i " n 
Dec. 31, ” 
"n n " nu 


His Excellenoy, 
L. C. HUGHES, 


Governor of Arizona. 
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B; As Rogers, blenkB8 s.s... 
F. J. Netherton, -postage 
EXD, Ete. asgeesevervrasee ee ves 
Arizona Star, Pub. Proceed- 
ings of Board of Education 
one month and resolutions 
of the board- . 
Star Pub. Co. Ex, QUOS- 
tions eé$es0690999€0406ó64002*€9 
Citizen, BlankS .4.... 2o 
8t. Clair & Pratt, Typos - 
writer and stationery eseese 
F. Je Netherton; -postage 
Exp. ObLO. 2i. vr vv x. 
Arizona Republican, Sta- 
tionery eecsesoncosococcece 
Free Press, Blanks ecb ee ode 
i * — Mi ecce 
" NES Blanke secacise 
Star Pub. COs, Blanks ..... 
F, J. Netherton, postage, 
e'8 UC. ecovveceveteeseers 
Robt; Todd, Blanks eevenere 
FP. Je Netherton, Postage 
EUG. covccecvcessseseveceve 
F. J. Netherton; Postage 
HtUCe “sccatecetensesnnvsaeaa 
Star. Pub. Co. BlIsnks eeees 
F. J,-Netherton, Postage -- 
Ete. $eeocooccvvecscteisíceÀtkÀt(tkes 
Paid out on the order of 
Ex-Supt. Cheney prior > >- 
to May 17th, 1893 eevenrese 


neers 


To Mesa-Free Press, blanks, <¢..3 33595 


45,00 
12.55 


TON, 
a at of Public 
Instruction. 
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SUMMARY OF RECOMMENDATIONS, 


l. That stricter laws be passed regarding the care of 
school property. 


2, That the powers and duties of the Superintendent of 
Publio Instruction be enlarged. 


5. That the Territorial Board of Educstlon be increased 
to seven members, representing all grades of the school work. 


4, That sufficient appropriations be made to enable the 
Superintendent to provide suitsbie record books for his office. 


5. That an appropriation be made for the PARE 
and distribution of a uniform course of study. 


6. That the office of Probate Judgeand County! School 
Superintenüent be segregated, and that the County Superin- 
certifi Eh required to be a teacher holding a valid first grade 
certi Cate. 


". That none but first grade a achesa shall be allowed to 
be appointed on examining boards. 


8. That the Board of Education be empowered to pre- 
soribe what apparatus shall be used in the schools. 


9, That the date of the trustee election be changed., 


10. That restrictive regulations regarding the issuance . 
of certificates be passed. 


ll. That special primary certificates be provided for. 
12, That the renewal of certificates be restricted. 
13. <A uniform course of study be prescribed. 


14, That a time be fixed for the entrance of primary 
pupils in graded schools. 


15, That free text books be provided for. 
16, That a School Library Fund be created. 


17, That the establishment of High School districts be 
provided for. 


18. That an appointed trustee should hold only till the 
next trustee election. 
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19, 


That the basis of the apportionment of school money 


be changed. 
20, That the Arizona Teachers' Association be recog- 
nized by law. 
21. That certain days should be set apart as Fleg Days. 
22. That the compulsory law be amended. 
23. Theat the law relating to the transfer'of pupils.be 
amended. - 
24. That the legal school age be extended to 21 years, 


